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| os To the Rev. and Learned 
5 ROBERT TOWERSON CORY, D. D: _, 
VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
The Rev, and Learned the Hedds of Houſes, 
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4 MF PkOPLRAAE DESTROYED ; FOR 
| LACK OF. KNOWLEDGE. 


* 


Tun miſery of ignorance and the benefits of 
knowledge all mankind agree in confefling, and 
therefore on this. head it ſhould ſeem we (= 7 
need to have recourſe to Prophetical illumination, 
But in many obvious concluſions, difficulties occur, 
or queſtions involving difficulty in a proximate ſtage 
of enquiry. When our bleſſed Lord declared unto 
Pilate, « for this cauſe came I into the world, that 
1 foould bear witneſs of the truth, Pilate propo- 
ſed a queſtion ſufficiently embarraſſing to one not 
inſtructed in the wiſdom which, che. Redeemer of 
n 


# 


* ES 


6 


- 


Mankind came RET heaven to teach —(e What i is 
7 ruth?” A queſtion certainly not put captiouſly 


or ſophiſtically, but with-ſuch a deſire of informa- 


tion as the ſtate of opinions at that time rendered 


highly rational and juſtifiable 1 in the Roman gover- 


nor. Thus, with regard to a ſubject ſo congenial 
to truth as knowledge, if a - ſimilar . queſtion were 


put, before an anſwer could be returned, much 


thought would be requiſite, even among thoſe who 
are habituated” to reflection and diſcuſſion, Thoſe 


poſſibly leaſt qualified to return an anſwer, would 


be moſt forward and precipitate in attempting it. 


_ Surely, w without any deſire to deſcend to the meaneſt : 
employment of the underſtanding, a cavil upon the 


definition of a word, it might be aſked, whether 


the nature of knowledge, general or particular, pris 


mary or ſubordinate, was enquired into? If the 


exiſtence of a knowledge, to which all other j is in- 


ſtrumental and ſubſervient, could be traced, Which 
Points to the end, which regulates tlie acquiſition, 


; which aſcertains the boundaries of all other branch- 1 


es, can be proved, and is admitted, what is 1 0 and 


where 1 is it to be found! > 1 can hardly bring f 55 
ſelf to imagine that in the moſt informed aſſembly, | 


the reſolution of this queſtion would be either 1 im- 
mediate or uniform. — Farther, if there : is a know- 
ledge, on which not only the improvements, and 
the refinements, but the very exiſtence of ſociety 
depends, the ſtatc of this muſt be i in its nature moſt 

. 1 . 
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coef awful and intereſting. It was PE language 


of Pagan Philoſophy that ſuch a knowledge did 


exiſt,* The tranſcendent powers of natural genius, 
which the "Almighty, for purpoſes - infinitely. wiſe, 
vouchſafed to ſome of the high architects of heathen 


wiſdom, enabled them to diſcern, that all ſcience,” 


as exerciſed in its inferior provinces, required fome 
Principle of a ſublimer nature, which might afford 
cement, conſiſtence, and baſis to every ſubordinate 
effort and exertion of the human intellect. In ex- 


1 ploring this principle, they however failed. and 
_ 4nſtead of ſubſtantial truth, were loſt in the delufive 


twilight of a magnificent though ineffectual "and 
perpetually baffled metaphyſical ſpeculation. But 
thoſe upon whom the . Day ſtar of revelation, 
either Patriarchal, Moſaick, or Evangelical aroſe, 


found in the diſtinct diſcovery of a moral Governor 
of the Univerſe, and the full and unequivocal diſ- 


play of his attributes, that knowledge which marles 


the origin, the limits, and deſtination of AP fas 
| _ __, wan gs e + 1119 f . pt 
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When then we are inſtructed ws Almighty Gol 
that there is a knowledge, for the lack of which''s 
people is "deſtroyed;”* we muſt infer both fromthe 
reaſon of the thing, and the concurring teſtimony ' 


of and 925 it is che e, of ENT, | 


#44 
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ki er his providence, pnd his power. There | 


are very few [inſtances where a [people poſſeſſing 


- this knowledge is deſtroyed, even by external vio- 
| Jence, none I believe by internal cauſes of cenvul- 


fion and ruin. When then the Rate of man is 


_ diſordered, not only in one nation, but © as the 
lightning that lighteneth out of one part of the varth 


Soineth even to the other,” ſo a ſhock and conflagra- 
tion is Ad every civilized nation un- 
der the Sun; when, in ſome, Ruin has had its per- 


every other the tempeſt ſeems ripe for burſting. - 


to ſearch for this in any other than in the divine 
counſels, is to be blind indeed te the operations 


of Him whoſe working is from everlaſting 40 ever- 
laſting. If it be true that kuowiedge and wiſdom 
| xe che ſtability of proſperous times, the convene 

will equally claim our attention, that . for Jak ef 
| Fnowledge a people is deſtroyed.” To enquire, with 


as much conciſeneſs as poſſible, into the moral can 


ſes included in both theſe ſoriptural prapoſitiuns, 


as they appear to exiſt in our own country, to mark 
their operation and effects in the events taking place 
within our obſervation, cannot be in times of com- 
mon danger and alarm alien either to the occaſion 
on which we are aſſembled, or unſuited to the at- 


tention of thoſe to whom it is my e . 
en myſelf. | 


I am 


I am extremely aware that ſtrong exception will 
be made to a ſtatement which repreſents any deficj- - 


ency in Wiſdom in an age calling itſelf knowing *. 

and enlightened beyond all former example. That 
9998 ſuch is che character of the times in any branch of : 
: learning might fairly be doubted. But it is not my 


intention, to inſtitute a regular compariſon between 
the various acquiſitions and exertions of ourſelves 


and our predeceſſors. In compaſs and command of 
language, in ſimplicity and energy of diction, in 
orderly and oomprehenſive thought, in profoundneſs 
_ of learning, and in the detail, of accurate and pati- 
ent inveſtigation, I cannot help thinking that we 


thould be unwiſe in conteſting the ſupetiority,.. But 


it is more to my purpoſe to mark-thoſe intellectual 
habits which -interfere with the cultivation of that 
knowledge which directs, ſuperintends, and ſancti- 
fies every portion of wiſdom we can acquire. The 
Janguage of the ancient Theology of the Engliſh 


Church i is, that* ce we are capable of God both hy 
Underſtanding and by Will: by Underſtanding, as 


he is that ſovereign truth which comprehends the 
rich treaſures, of all wiſdom; by Wil, as he is that 


Sea of Goodneſs whereof whoſo taſteth ſhall thirſt 

no more.“ With aucb principles of wiſdom pre- 

dominating in their intellect, and reigning in their 

, Hd: our ee, in theſe ſeats. f 
5 255 une. 
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„Hooker. 


TO . ; 


dearning, for along courſe of ri rime ſubſequent' * the 


Reformation, proceed in their literary career, 


Whatever was the region of ſcience” which they ex- 
plored, whatever branch they cultivated, they ſteadi- 
iy kept in view the Great Source of every good and 


perfect gift, in whom, by whom, thro whom, for 
whom are all things. Not only in treatiſes where 


＋ heology was the profeſſed object, was divine know- 


tcdge diffuſed, but in thoſe where the connection 
was leſs viſible and direct. The divine adminiſtra- ; 


tion was perpetually pointed to by the Hiſtorian ; ; 
the paſſions of men conſidered as mean and ſubordi- 
nate inſtruments to the ſteady diſpenſations of juſtice 
or mercy, of reward or puniſhment, to communities 


ol men either acknowledging the hand of the Al- 
mighty, or e oppoſing his OY 


and commands. 


In examining the moral | fftem of man, and hig 
powers, inclinations, and habits in the attainment of 
happineſs, Religion was conſidered as the polar ſtar 


of morality. Still more in Natural Philoſophy was 


the finger of God, whether in his outward ſtructure, 
the laws of the material world, and the motions of 


the heavenly bodies perpetually pointed out and 


- deſignated. Every work was in ſome meaſure a 
"ſchool of divine knowledge; and yet no man alive 
will, if converſant in the works of theſe men, pre- 
ſume to ſay that their efforts were cramped or con- 
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fined by their piety. Was the political ſagacity of 


2 Hooks the leſs conſpicuous for the perpetual | 


eagerneſs he expreſſed to found every maxim, and 
the ſoundneſs of all regimen, on the love and admi- 


| tation of Almighty God? Was the wiſdom of a 


Bacon, in diſcerning the provinces, in marking the 
limits, and pointing to the advancement of moral 
and ſcientific truth, the leſs ſublime for his reverential 
awe of the Deity, and his zealous and orthodox 
profeſſion of the faith of Chriſt, in all the magnani- 
moys humility of Chriſtian abaſement? Is the hiſtory 
of a CLAREN DON les grave, ſplendid, inſtructive, 


and dignified, for that ſpirit of conſtant piety which 


pervades and upholds every ſentiment and reflec- 
tion? Are the reſearches of theſe men 4% profound, 
their intelle& 12/5 penetrating, their knowledge leſs 
exuberant, their genius 7e/5 lighted, and their elo- 
quence 4e enflamed, than that of thoſe who are now 


employed in the fame provinces of learning and, 


ſcience ? Be this as it may—cerrtain it is, that the 
channels by which the knowledge of. religion was 
communicated, are neither ſo numerous or abundant 
as in the days of our fathers; and rarely is it indeed 
that, except in works directly treating of Theo- 
logy, any pious reference, even when "the ſubject 
moſt points to it, is made to the diſpenſations and 
moral government of Almighty God. In a variety 
of cauſes will this be traced; in none more than in 
Pri, or in its abortion, VaxITr. The obſtruc- 

they 3 
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tions which theſe have intipaled to the general | 


acceptance of the Goſpel, are greater thanexpreſſion 
can reach, There is a kndwledge, « for the lack of 
which a people is deſtroyed;“ and there is, on the con- 
trary, a knowledge by which < every man is brutiſh, 


every founder is confounded by bis graven image, far 
| his molten image is falſehood, and there is no breath | 
"in them. They are vanity, and ihe works of errors, 
and in the time of their uiſitation they ſha I periſh,” 


Such idols are the high prerogatives af human nature 


and human reaſon, which modern philoſophy calls 


upon its diſciples to aſſert. This engenders a fond- 


neſs for PaRapox, than which nothing can be a : 


greater obſtruction to all knowledge, and particularly 


| to the knowledge of God and his diſpenſations. 7 
All Pax Abox, even in its moſt ingenious form, is 
mere debility, and in no inſtance a mark of energy i 


or ſtrength of mind. And it is obſervable that in 


proportion to the love for this, the intellectual appe- 


tire is palled and vitiated for the perception and 


' - inveſtigation of genuine truth. Hence thoſe miſ- 


cChievous abſtractions, which when introduced i inta 


Religion, Morals and Politics, have from cauſes 


comparatively mean produced the moſt extendedand 


tremendous effects. It is a truth, to which J believe 
very few exceptions occur, . that paradoxes are but 


the panders and datellites to the paſſions. . Rarely 


indeed do we find a paradox which is friendly to vir- 


tue or moral obligation. N all, by different 
3 Bl | En 


* * 
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Mag tend to epflame this ne which expel. 


led our firſt parents from Paradiſe, r ye ſhall be 4. 


Gods.” They tend to diſmcline men «to what an 


eminent Theologian® called, with a pregnancy of 


wiſdom and piety, 4 a creature ſtate.” From this 


fource a certain ſtrange compound of fierceneſs and 


petulance is generated: Modeſty, and the offspring 


of Modeſty, patient induſtry, is annihilated. Man 
« by his knowledge becomes truly brutifs ;* he is 


inclined to. overbear the humble, arinoy the fimple, 


and oppreſs the wenk. But when to this ſtrong 


prediſpoſing principle, the indolence of an effemi- 
nate, and the luxury and diffipation of a ſenſuat age 
is added, the evit becomes radical and inveterate. 


In'a ſhort time there will (we have reaſon to fear) 
remain but two deſeriptions of perſons among us, 
either thoſe. who think not at all, or thoſe:whoſe 
are active indeed, but « continually evil.” 
Me former, the fountains of knowledge are choak- 
ed up by indolence, fenſuality, and ſtupor; in the 
latter, the inebriation of pride, and the incentives of 


tribunitian ambition, have entirely intercepted a view 
_ of the- -dependencies of Laws human and divine, and 

. thoſe connected relations by which man is bound 
1 man, and the creature to the Creator. Their 


'« foolſs heart,” in the language of the Apoſtle, 


ce darkened,” They are . wilfully ignorant” of 


„ Whichcott. 88 . 


+ : 14 . as ES by 
the neceſſiry imperfections of that polity which em- 
braces a very limited portion of our exiſtence ; 
which. imperfections; in truth, a reference to the 
civil records of all ages and countries, and a conſide- 
ration of the very nature of the government of a 
Being diſordered by guilt, diſtracted by Pom + 
and darkened by ignorance, points out as inevita- 
ble and invincible. If man had that knowledge of 
his own nature, which. can never be underſtood 
without a diſcernment of his dependency, upon che 
Causx of his exiſtence, his deductions and conęlu—- 
ſions in moral and political truth, would exempt him 
from a poſſibility of that dupery, to which the frenzy 
of the paſſions, and the artifices of thoſe who are 
ſkilled to turn that frenzy and that dupery to their 
own baſe purpoſes, renders men ii in the early, ſtages 

ol life, and in the rude ſhoot and ſtrong exuberance 

of the faculties; peculiarly liable. Of the principles, 
1 do not ſay of the detail, of political ſcience, 
A SOUND nen is the 2 ſure Avg 1 
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1 1 in a manner, hi fomewhar t too 08, 

5 3 though I truſt not inapplicable to the opint- 
- ons, events, and circumſtances of the preſent mes, 
adverted to che cauſes of f cc: 008 of * 
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by which et 4 people is deſtroyed,” I proceed to trace 
che operations, by which a deſtruction ſo extended 

in its adus, has been effecte. hen 

lt 1 EA 1 indy that hs 1 —_ | 
of every principle which can permanently ſecure the 
ſtability of a people, is the fear and knowledge of 
Almighty God. I am greatly inclined to think that 
had the different Potentates in Europe ſufficiently 
diſcerned the value of this knowledge, the events 
we now. deplore would have never taken place. 
* he firſt operation of a principle of ATHEISM, and 
perhaps one of the moſt formidable in its conſe- 
quences, is that which leads political men to con- 
ceive of CHRISTIANITY, not as of a ſyſtem deeply 
involving the perſonal. and individual intereſt of 
mankind here and hereafter, but as of a mere State 
engine, and a ſubordinate auxiliary to Civil police. 

: This was, I fear, a very prevalent opinion in various 
nations upon the Continent, even to that very dax 
when the flood - gates of deſolation were opened upon 
them. But no /uch views of the Goſpel will either 

be beneficial to man, or acceptable to God. Reli- 
gion was not | inſtituted (in the divine counſel 1 
mean) for the purpoſe of .. ociety and government, 
but ſociety and government for the purpoſes. of 
religien. That wil bout religion, government can- 92 
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not 8 with; 1 — evident + bue 
we ſhall do well to obſerve, it is nat only the cement | 
and baſis of ſocial order and regimen, but its VAL 
causkx. This ſublime view the ſcripture exhibits to 

win the Laub that was ſlain from the: foundation 
ef the world.” This is that e dvermined counſel and = 
| Jerchtowledgs of God," which direfts and adjuſts the 
various revolutions of civi} affairs, the rife and fall of 

empires, the progreſs,” maturity, and decay of arts 
and learning, the impetuoſity of human paſſions, 
the: refinement of politicians, and every movement 
of the national | communities of the earth, to the 
ultimate advancement of the Goſpel of his Son, 
which ſaich of old, «© 7s Cyngs, ibo art my Shepherd, 
nud to 1b Temple, by. foundation ſhalt be laid.” 

Had a folicitude to profeſs Chriſtianity in is porky, 
and to: diſſe minate it with zeat by various-channels 
_ #mong the: different orders of thoſe committed to 
their charge, been more prevalent among the eivil 
governors: of Europe, all the doQrines of anarchy, 
all the abſurd opinions, which have cauſed this aceu- 
mulated defirudtion and ruin, would have ſhrink 
rom the luſtre of divine truth, as the lars from the 
tiſing foo. When men admit or embrace the doc. 
trines of the Sovereigney of the People, of the Duty | 

of Inſurre#ton, the Natural Equality off, May, his 
 smpreſeriptible and - unajienable Right to be bis own 
Legiſlator, it 1s not that their erm is de- 
; cenved, 


n 


ceived; bur their paſſions cnflamed, Thely ale 
fophifmas arg in no degree believed by thoſe who = 


| "7 


diffominate them, whoſe meaning is to fornd uper 


Boy To be ore and moſt relentleſt tyranny under 


race over yet groaned. Prom 
3 icrable artifiters of fraud, Chriſtian : 
ples can alone protect us. Thoſ& by cri \ 
government to its beaventy original, enkarge kite | 
views, purify the paſſions, and by eombimiug con- 


ſcience with expediency, derive the meaſures of 


obedience from thelt true and genuine motives. 


How ftrong an obſtacte true Rekgien Interpoſes to | 
the defigns of factions, and the partifias of the rite | 
dern codes of anarchy, is ſoficicrtly evident from: 


the inveterate matice which they unifoerely bear to 
the finalleſt approximation to its principles of prue- 


| tice. And wiſe are they i their generation. Wxen 
a principle of dependency upon God is ſemeve 


there is no longer toom for the 0 {of beneft⸗ 


| eig laws, equal juftice; or focial ſuderchnaton- It 


is impoſſible to erect genuine rational Hberty on 
the ruins of confoience, or to reſt conſtienee on ary 
other haſia than the word and the . er, ger 
a moral Governor. All the boaſted llberty, founded 


on the maxims of licigious pride, is palpably and un- 


deniably foud tobe nothing more than THE BSHI vA 


en or nion OPERATING BY PHYSICHL verer | 
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8 To the claufible deluſions of fraternity and equality; 


which were exhibited and propagated in France, had 


| counſel been taken of God, other nations would not 5 
have lent a willing ear, but would have in time ak - 
cerned, in the extravagant doctrines of unmeaſurable . 
|  licentiouſneſs, that germ of -PIRATICAL DEPREDA- 
ion from without, and ſevere INTERNAL DESPOT= 


isM, which that ferocious and e nation is re- | 


AF IN CM -. 
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But in other effect of the nas 3 b 
ledge are we to trace the origin of the calamities 
which have overſpread the earth, and ſpecifically 
thoſe which have lately menaced the ſtability and 
unity of the Britiſh empire. From an inadvertence, 


amounting nearly to judicial ſtupor, there has of late 


prevailed. an obſtinate repugnance to trace and ae- 
knowledge the ſimilar ſources and congenial effects 
of Atheiſm and Superſtition... Great ſurely: is the 
ignorance of moral cauſes, which can ſuppoſe: that 
the one of, theſe controuls or counteracts the other. 

As Atheiſm preſumptuouſly attempts to diſcard a 
moral government, in order to open a fearleſs: un- 
reſtrained indulgence for the impetuoſity of paſſion, 
ſo Superflition adminiſters, upon a principle of com- | 
mutation, to thoſe ſame indulgences. It is utterly | 


ſubverſive of the two grand pillars of the divine 


adminiſtration, his Juſtice and his Mercy. It nei- | 


— 
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x ther ſuppoſes unrighteouſneſs to render men ob- 


noxiouſneſs to the former, or that real contrite re- 


formation will through the mediatorial covenant in 
Cnxtsr place us within the abundant extent of the 
latter. Without, an abject veneration for prieſts, and 


4 punctual and mechanical performanee of idle 


| ceremonies, . the view of the placability of God is 
| precluded and intercepted by Superſtition : and 
with them, unlimited confidence and ſecurity to 


every exceſs is fraudulently exhibited. Thus are both 


Atheiſm and Superſtition inſtruments of the general 
adverſary of mankind. Their origin is in the wilful 


ignorance of God, and their operation in the merci- 


leſs deſtruction of his creatures. 80 cloſely are 
they joined, that they act reciprocally as cauſe and 
effet : the one, in the order of divine juſtice, is fre- 


quently inflicted as a puniſhment of the other. That 


this connection ſhould not be more clearly and ge- 
nexally diſcerned, ſufficiently evinces, that however 


men may pride themſelves upon their ſagacity, there 


is a great lack of that knowledge which is the « ſta- 
_ bility”, of a people. Pagan wiſdom has in this in- 


ſtance far ſurpaſſed us, who might borrow light from 


better ſources, and has conſidered, in one of its moſt | 


maſterly treatiſes, the origination of the one of theſe 


principles from the other, with a ſoundneſs of judg- 
ment, and a depth of obſervation, which even mo- 
dern Experience could have ſcarcely 1 impro ved. 
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Surely therefore we may conclude that where Abe. 

i/m abounds, Superſtition is not far removed, and 
that the converſe ls equally true. "Thoſe who have 
duly and maturely weighed thefe important truths, 
whoſe philoſophy has been tempered with a reveren- | 


tial awe of the difpenfations of Providence, will 
not be at all furpriſed that after the wide rayages 
which Atheifin and Anarchy have committed in vari- 


ous parts of Europe, when they, as it were, ſeemed 
tired, though not fariated with carnage and deſola- 


tion, that, in a Siſter kingdom, Porisz SUPeRSTI- 
T10N ſhould have ftarted up, as an organ and auxi; 
Bary, in completing the work of confufion and de- 
yaſtation. It will not in the leaſt ſtartle the experi- 
ence of though;ful men, that after a ſevere conflict 
begun in France between Infidelity and Popery, 
after the complete devaſtation of the property, and 


che moſt ſavage cruelty inflicted upon the perſons of 
the Romiſh Ecclefiaſtics, that unmoved by all this, 


Popery ſhould in Ireland join its machinations with 
thoſe of its fuxious antagoniſt againſt that Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment, which had ſhewn fo tolerant a ſpirit 


to that religion, and had in bis kingdom exhibited ; 
fuch unbounded liberality and kindneſs to its exiled 
and diſtreſſed minifters, the victims of Atheifticat 


ferocty—this, I fay, will not at all ſtartle thoſe whoſe 


ſentiments of Popery are derived from its authentic 
records, the effential n S 1 its conſtruction, r 


the 
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21 
che invariable- tenor of its conduct, and FER the 


| leflons of the moſt penetrating, profound, and judi- 


cious of gur Theological pre edeceſſors. Neither; on 


| the ather hand, will thoſe 3 have ſtudied the ſprings 


of human action, be ſurpriſed that in both theſe 
kingdoms the moſt turbulent demagogues, and the 
loudeſt aſſertors of unbridled liberty, ſhould lend 
every aftiftance, and hold forth every incentive, to 
extirpate the Prateſtant religion, and rivet the moſt 


Abject ſyſtem of moral and intellectual ſlavery on the 


Iriſn Nation. Wa, however, ſhall not, I truſt, be 


| bo far deceived, as not to be aware that the power 
and predominancy of Popery, (for this is the true 


meaning of Catholic Emancipation) i in any part af. 
the empire, is utferly inconſiſtent with the quiet, 


5 order, and ſecurity of the reſt, and p perfectly. irre- 


concilable to the Principles of that Revolution, of 


| which it was the united glory to deliver us fram 
Porxnx and arbitrary Power. To the principles of 
that Revolution they can ſurely hy {mall claim. who 

are labouriog to further that very project which the 


| virtue of our Proteſtant anceſtors rendered abortive, | 
in the hands of the infatuated James, the Second, 


and by the aſſttance of that very nation 2 co- 


operated with him in his unwarrantabſe defi ; 
From. ſuch affertors of civil and religious or 
may Almighty God i in his OY defend us and our 


N Hy <i 
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medy will not be found in farther extenſion of civil 
privileges to the Papiſts, which experience has 
'ſhewn to be of ſo ſmall avail; a continued ſeries of 


. 
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ot theſe calemities, the trpe and permanent re- 


. conceſſion, conferred even to a blind and precipitate 5 
prodigality, unknown to the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 
ſeems to have inſtigated revolt, rather than produced oY 
conciliation, gratitude, or obedience. Neither can 


the application of force, ſolely I mean and ultimate- 
ly, produce this deſirable effect. Force cannot reach 


opinion: while the principles of the ſuperſtition 


which had ſo large a ſhare in this revolt continue to ö 
be widely extended in Ireland, while they are encou- 
raged by public ſanction, and perpetuated by the 


erection and even Parliamentary endowment . 
Popiſh ſeminaries, the embers will for ever, under 
all circumſtances, be ready to burſt forth into wide 


and deſtructive ruin and conflagration. The true 


and radical remedy is to be ſought i in the vigilant 
exertions, conſtant reſidence, and pious zeal of the 
Proteſtant Clergy, in the recovery of the lower 


rahks among the Iriſh from that ignorance and bar- 


bariſm in which they are deſignedly kept by the 
Romiſn Eccleſiaſtics ; in the careful perſevering, and 
zealous diſſemination of that ſcriptural a and Proteſtant 


light, for « the lack LG which” a people i defiroyed wo ; 
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'To conclude, —If the prefont: diſaſtrous: ſtate: of 
| human: affairs, in all its extent andd all its bearings; 
if the various foes by which civil ſecurity and ſo< 
cial order is beſet, are brought into review before 


us, we can aſcribe it but to one ſource, a corrup · 
tion of morali, produced by a previous depravation 
of the opinions of mankind. Under every external 


ſemblance of civilization, amidſt the higheſt refine» | 


ment of every ornamental art, a groſs ignorance! of 


Almighty God, of his diſpenſations, of the foun- - 
dations of his revealed word, as laid in our own 


nature and corruption, and even in the moral hiſ- 
rory of man, has widely prevailed. And what ſure 
ly conſtitutes a great, and perhaps remedileſs aggra- 
vation of this ignorance, is, that it has beer aſſocia- 


ted in the ſuperior ranks of the various countries 


of Europe, with the affectation of worldly wiſdom, 


and the high boaſt of intellectual light; it was hot 


the pitiable ignorance of poor uncultivated ſavages, 
but a wilful ignorance generated by calm preſump- 


tion, - ſolemn mockery, and contemptugus pride, 


55 Foreign politicians, in the hardened refinement of 
their hearts, were weak enough to ſuppoſe that the 


givil purpoſes of religion would be anſwered by Su- 
perſtition; and with an external reverence, and an. 
internal contempt cloſed in with all the corruptions, 


idolatry, and bigotry of the Roman Church. But 
this ſuperſtition was a broken reed; it interpoſed 


not a linge obſiacle * this ruin and a” 


but 


20 
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but incaleulably in many inſtances accelerated its 
progreſs. It rendeted the minds of its poor ſenſe- 
leſt voraries a proper receptacke for che doctrines 
ef Anarehy and Atheiſm. It is utterly falſe to ſuy, 


that Religion was deſtroyed in France and Italy by © _ 


the ſucceſs of revolutionary arms and principles. 
That very Revolution was effe&ted by the previous 
deſtruttion of Religion. Upon the ruins cauſed by 
political refinement. and Romiſh fraud and tyranny, i 
uns founded that fieree, ſuperficial, and eontemptu- 
dus ſyſtem of Infidelity,” dignified by the name of 
Philofophy. Hence have flowed thoſe effrets which 
bave carried with them unexampled havock, and 
threaten Httle ſhort of univerſal extermination ' to 
the moſt TIP and mme 
the world. | 


= 88 wiſdom ef | 
_ this and ſimilar ancient Inftitutions, to difcern the 
Fear of the diſeaſe, and ta apply with immediate 


induſtry what I firmly believe the only effeqval 


remedy. If the events we deplore and deprecate 
ariſe from ignorance, error, and falſe opinion, It is 
only in an early knowledge and eorrection of thoſe = 
#rrors that this peſtitential malady cum be counter 
 afted. If this deſtructive ignorance is fpeetfically 
the ignorance of Almighty God and his diſpenfati- | 

ens, to revive and diſſeminate with activity the 
pPhinciples of a ſound, Chriſtian, and orthodox the- 


5 „ Ch 9 5 
ology, will, 1 am convinced, be thought our beſt 
intereſt, as it is our bounden duty. This cannob _ 
be done without rendeting Theology, in its grand 
teading principles (I do not ſay in its detail) a ſub- 
ſtantial, integrant, and indiſpenſable part of educa- 
tion in this and other great preparatory ſeminaries. 
And indeed, in addition to the obligation we are 
under to God and our country to diſcharge this duty, 
I have no hefitarion in afferting, that without com 
dining the ſtudy of the ſacred records with our other 
Purfuits, we half very imperfedly fulfil our office 
in the general promotion of learning and ſcience: 
With {kill in the learned languages, with hiſtorical 
and chronological reſearch, with the ſtudy of the 
moral and metaphyſical philoſophy of Greece and 
Rome, and even the more elegant arts of poetry 
and eloquence, advancement in this ſtudy is clofely 
connected; neither can any of theſe be carried to 
_ their full perfection, if this connection is broken 
and diffblved.” 1 cannot but add, that to do this 
we have great encouragement, as the moſt eminent 
examples of maſculine eloquence, profound thought, 
and vigorous argumentative powers, exhibited by 
our Theological writers, are fuch as to lay the foun- 
dation of eminence in every profeſſional deſigna- 
tion of the talents of the riſing generation. I àm 
perſuaded that it will be needlefs for me to ſuggeſt 
do this venerable body, that it is our duty to direct 
1 — reſearches, not in the ſpirit of that floating 
* 


26 


"Fepiiciſin which aſſumes thename of bee enquiry, but. 0 | 


according to the tried, found, and evangelical faith 
of the Engliſh Church, to which our moſt. zealous 


adherence 1s ſolemnly, voluntarily, and perſonally 


pledged, and which, notwithſtanding the deplorable 
decay and apoſtacy of the times, is ſtill moſt dear Th 
to all that is virtuous and honourable in the Eng- 
liſh nation. Well may it be ſaid of our eccleſiaſti- 
cal and academical eſtabliſhments, as of Saul and 
Jonathan of old, „in ſbeir lives they were lovely 
and pleaſant, and in their deaths they will not be divi- 
ded.” -.. It will be our wiſdom likewiſe carefully to 
check. thoſe habits of indolent diſſipation which are 


a moſt ſerious and inſurmountable obſtacle to the 


ſubſtantial and ſyſtematical acquiſition of all know- 
' ledge, but peculiarly diſqualify the mind for - the - 


cultivation and perception of divine truth. In theſe 


: retreats it is a conſiderable point gained, if ignor- 
| ance and indolence are here rendered uncomforta- 
ble. The manners of our venerable predeceſſors 
might be conſiderably removed from the artificial 


5 elegance and the feeble politeneſs of what is com- 


monly called the world, but they were likewiſe re- - 
moved from its follies, corruptions, and affectation. 
Though frequently impelled by duty to controul 
the | licentiouſneſs, and to enforce the induſtry of 

young men, even by an apparent ſternneſs of diſ- 
cipline, yet they never loſt their affections, for they 
never forfeited their eſteem. Thoſe committed to 


| their Arg looked up to them as their parents in 
| religion, 


* 
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| religion, virtue, and. wiſdom;- aa retained. a fiſial 

and reyerential attachment, both to them and the 
inſtitutions of which. they. were. e to he 
lateſt moment of their Wee 
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SS ok ſhould feel ic greatly deficient in the 6 
reſpect which is due from mei to thoſe before „ 
1 now ſpeak, if I were to appeal to the meaner mo- 
tives of che perſonal intereſt they all have in theſe | 
=, eſtabliſhments, nor would it be decorous in me to 
1 ſuppoſe for a moment an inadyertency to that max- 
im of ancient wiſdom, < that all inſtitutions are 
preſerved only by an adherence to the principles 
and end for which they were inſtituted. But we 
will anticipate that from a ſenſe of ſacred duty, the 5 
- active exertions of this venerable body will correſ- | 
pond. with the aweful exigencies which demand q 
them; and that in the ſupport of learning, religion, 5 
and loyalty, its conduct will be ſüch as might be 
, expected from its ancient character, its original in- 
ſtitution, and its high dignity ; and that through 
your inſtrumentality, the torrent of Superſtition and 
Atheiſm „ Faction and Anarchy, will be effectualy 
and maturely, ſtemmed ; that the clouds of i ignor⸗ 
ance will be diſpelled, and the knowledge of God , 
and. his. Chriſt will be once more the ſtability. of 
our times. x 4 7. ben ſhall our felds tring forth their 
increaſe, and God even our God — Five us bi 
Paing.” 3 C777... et: 
l = e = Nod ww. Sy þ SE 5 n 5 | [ 
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NOTE TL. 


Pans is aches out by Plato, i in hit he airs 
the «© Srwpis waiſes aun xeorev mary; I; event.” De Repub, 
Hb. vi. Both he and the other great luminary of 

the Pagan world, Ariſtotle, were equally deſirous, 
though with ſome difference of method, to carry up 
this ſublime ſtudy into Theology. Vide Ariſtot. 
 Metaphyſ, lib. iv. chap. 1. An. inveſtigation of 
the final cauſes of the diſpenſations of Almighty 
Goc in the moral world, is, if conducted with 
calmneſs and humility, one of the moſt uſeful em- 
ployments of the human intellect. Extremes are 
certainly to be avoided, that of ſcepticiſm and in- 
advertence on the one hand, and precipitation and 
dogmatical preſumption on the other. Under theſe 
principles I know of no ſubject fo pregnant in im- 
portant conſequences as a conſideration of the ex- 
tremes of ſtrength and weakneſs exhibited by the 
ancient Greek philoſophers. , At the very moment 
that the dawn of Divine Truth opens upon them, 
and the day ſeems burſting. in full ſplendour, i in that 
very moment (as thoſe who are converlant in their 
SNOW" well know) they are replunged! into the pro- 
pa eg 8995 


A, 
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„ 
foundeſt abyſs of intellectual night. This is particu-⸗ 
larly obſervable with regard to the three ſoundeſt and 
nobleſt ſects among them, the Stoicks, the Platoniſts, 
and the Pythagoreans. After diſcerning and laying 
down the nobleſt principles concerning the moral and 


providential diſpenſations of God, they generally cloſe = 1 


their reſearehes ina mere metaphyſical abſtraction, in 
which even the perſonality of the Firſt Great Cauſe, 
and the obvious diſtinction between the creature and 
the Creator, was loſt in what is now denominated 
Spinoziſm and Fatalifm. Their philoſophy reſem+ 
bles the courſe of the Rhine, which, after traverſing | 
in a full, wide, and noble current, the fineſt coun- 
tries in Europe, empties itſelf into the Ocean, in an 
obſcure rivulet, which can ſcarcely be diſtinctly or 
definitely traced. -- Theſe circumſtances, if duly 
weighed, will point out to the wiſdom of this Uni- 
verfity the extreme importance of combining the 
ſtudy of the ancient Greek philoſophy with our 
| Theological reſearches. The foundations of the 
| evidences of Revelation will be greatly ſtrengthened 
by obſerving with accuracy the light the Pagans 
actually obtained, and in diſcerning the inſurmount- 
able boundary which interrupted their farther pro- 
greſs. T-have ever conſidered the works of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and the moral writings of Cicero and 
Plutarch, as an avenue and portico to Chriſtianity, 
I am convinced, from ſome experience, that minds 
e nne ſtrengthened 
with 
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d elevate d dignity; 8 
ng y predi ;ſpoſed; both from a review of 


their excellencies and defects, to cloſe in with the 
evidence oſ that Goſpel which brought life and im- 


mortality to light. The minds of our young men, 


_ formed, would be inacceſſible to the ſilly and ig- 
norant ſophiſms of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Condorcet, 
DeAlembert, and Volney. They would conſider 


them, not as ſeductions * virtue, but as inſults 


to their underftanding-; Their rejection would be 
accompanied with an {honourable diſdain of the ſhal- 


lowneſsof the impoſture offered to them. If to the 
other ſtudies purſued in this Univerſity, theſe were 
added, if an inviſtigation of the laws of God in the 


moral world were combined with that of his wiſdom 
in the material ſyſtem, the courſe of our education 
vould then be conſummate. The wiſdom of a But 


ler, a Plato, and a Newton, would moſt aſſuredly : 


lead to this inevitable concluſion, that < Chriſt is the . 


e 1 God and the Per f WW f 
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To the e origin of laws and government wi we 
are directed by Pagan, as well as Scriptural authority. 


As 2 neceſſary preliminary to all legiſlation, Plato 

__ thus propoſes and thus relglvest this important queſtion. 
EO, 1 Tis «VP pmur, „ * APs rur a, e er 
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In this opinion Cicero concurs. © Hane igitur vides 
. ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſententiam legem neq; ho- 
minum ingeniis excogitatum nec ſeitum aliquod eſſe 
populorum, ſed æternum quiddam quod univerſum 
mundum regeret imperandi prohibendiq; fapientis. -- 
Ita principem illam legem & ultimam mentem eſſe 


dicebant omnia ratione aut cogontis aut volentis Dei. 


_ EX, QUA illa lex quam Dii humano generi dederunt 
recte eſt laudata. Cicero, de Leg. I. 11. In this 
aſſertion, therefore, I have ventured to make, we 
may think ourſelves fully warranted, by very 55 | 
ee a well bn me; ee 
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The + re of ſuch fac is expreſſed | 
| 1 Cicero, i in very remarkable terms, worthy of pe- 
culiar notice : « Quid 1 i qui. dixerunt totam de diis 
| Immortalibus opinionem fictam eſſe ab hominibus 
- fapientibus reipublicæ eauſa, ut quos ratio non poſſer, 
eos ad officium re! 70 duceret, nonne omnem reli- | 
: gionem Funditus fu erunt 2”. 
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_ . Surely amore oaloabla ſophiſin w. was never SLING | 
ed to be impoſed upon mankind than that which is 
held forth in the expreſſion of the Sovereignty of 
the People. It is no W of common ſenſe, 
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or what is the beſt ſenſe reduced tb practiee, the = 
Engliſh Conſtitution, as fettled and defined at the 
— Revolution. The Engliſh Laws call the King our 
| Soveazicn Lond; if fo, can any mam obey two 
maſters ? can any man be at the fame time the Go- - 
| verned and the Governor ? The very purpoſe of 
civil government and of all laws, is to take the ſo- 
 vereignty out of the hands of thoſe, who by the very 
nature of the thing can never cxereiſe it; and in 
whom, even in the ſmalleſt ſtate, the attempt to 
exerciſe it has terminated in the extremes of vo- 
lence,” murder, and confufion; ending in the eyranny 
of thoſe who inculcated this precious maxim. It 
muſt be a lack of knowledge only in their diſciples 
which can enable thoſe wha place this palpable ab- 
ſurdity in the front of their political creed, to carry | 
on the work of impoſition for a moment. But I 
|  believeitis a work of great difficulty, even in the 
worſt of times, to overwhelm the reaſon and extin- 
guiſh the ſuggeſtions of conſcience in the Engliſh 
people. This difficulty thoſe who have atternpted 
it, have, God be praiſed, experienced. Doctrines 
are known by their fruits. The fruits of theſe, as 
exhibited in all ages, have been ſufficiently bitter, 
even where internal anarchy was the only conſe- 


quence; bus in the preſent inſtanee, it is not merely 
te domination and deſpetifim of theſe bad men of 

aur own nation we have to dread, but the perpetual 
nas "—_ children to an inve- 


 terate 


-refars — foe, which Bas by the vine" of 
theſe deluſions, more thin by the force öf thelr 
 arths, been enabled to plunder and enſlaye thoſe 
. whom they had..previouſly divided among them- 

felves. We read in Holy Scripture of the mad- 
_ neſs of the people,” but ne vet; 1 believe; of Ihe f- 
verrigny of. the prople 3 and ſurely that madneſs 
would be moſt conſpicuous in the preſent moment, 
if it precluded a view of the palpable effects of this 
doctrine, chere it has been voluntarily adopted or 
foreibly obtruded. In the former caſe; tlie effects 
have been a complete ſubverſion of all true Hberty, 
antl the ſevere, releſſtleſs uncomtrouled dominion 
. .of. a few aftfal deſpots; in the latter, the Tnefable 
_ bleffings of legiſlation, al the point of the French 
baponets, in the midſt of famine and beggary. The 
whole progreſs of demagogues to deſpotiſm, thre” 

Tuck like artifices; as it was ſenfibly felt, ſo was it 
moſt eloquently deſeribed by the political writers ef 
atitiquity. Scholars would do well to attend to the = 
fall-diſeuſfion of this ſubject in the eighth book of 
the Republic of Plato, from which I have ſelect- 
ed a few ” in order to Fu a Perulal 
a6 che; whale. 62 1 AC; þ "Fm n 
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Pruraxchus. Ty: dune - Of the connec- 
tion and reciprocal actions of atbeiſin and ſuperſtiti- 
en, the ſentiments of the calmeſt and profoundeſt- 
thinkers have been uniform and deciſive. The 
ſuppoſition that one was excluſive of the other, and. 
that the prevalence of the one (excludes the danger 
of the other, is one of thoſe prominent inſtances 
of lact of knowledge for which a people is deſtroy- 
ed. The generation of Atheiſm by Superſtition is 
thus ſtrongly and emphatically marked by Plu- 
tarch, in the above - mentioned invaluable treatiſe. 
H Avuridaipons T1 Addis x. Yee T4050 x, apyny, xn 
ven d. dri 4 .,νον,ů, ou a4, * ade l I; 
= den aeg evrer. . , | 3 
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1 aſſerts, to ths ſame purpoſe, 
« Experience juſtifies that, and when and where 

Pony has moſt abſolutely commanded, there and 
| 1 * hath moſt abounded. 


Preface to Charity Maintained. on 


ot PR ADS. OM of Super ſtition from Atheiſm 5 
the following ſentiments of Bishor BorLER may 
13 very n nn. ;« "THE danger 


of 


1 — 


"4 . 


6 
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of Superition cannot but be increaſed by the r 
valence of irreligion, and by its general prevalence, 
che evil will be unavoidable. For the common 
people wanting a religion, will take up with almoſt 
any Superſtition which is thrown in their way; and 


in the proceſs of time amidſt the infinite viciſſitudes of 


the political world, the leaders of purties will certainly 
be able to /erve themſelves of that Superſtition, what- 
ever it be, which is getting ground, and will not 


fail to carry it to the utmoſt length their occaſions 
require. This is the preciſe ufe which the Repub- 
- lican faction of this day is making of Popery. Bi. 


Shop Butler's Sermon, xxr. p. 339, 349.—God grant 


that ſuch oracles of wiſdom, as I have juſt cited, 


may not be « Dei juſſu non unquam credita Teu- 
cris * I canot refrain from obſerving, that we 
find ſome yigorous and animated ſentiments upon 
this head in Bishor Warsow's late Addreſs to the 
People of Great Britain, p. 33 and 34—T repeat 


it, that the daggers of Superſtition have been ſharp= 
ened by the pretended patriots in both kingdoms. 
They ſeem to think that the atrocious cruelties in- 


Ai&ed/upon_ the Proteſtants in Ireland would not 


1 reached their yull. MEASURS: Oy, wad 


nene 
Hie | juſtly we i Sgesoug⸗ Biſhop.” Sherlock 


thought in bis day upon this ſubje&, appears from 
| the following paſſage, which occurs in the I Akt of 


his occaſional diſcourſes. The preſent Govern- 


ment and the Proteſtant Religion muſt ftand'o or fall 
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| 3, 4 
„ Fapilts are by Principle er 1 
_ 17 more ignorant they are, the. more ; == = 
mined and deſperate enemies they will be; as s being 
free from the reſtraines of conſcience and reflection, 

to. yield blind obedience to their qirectots. When 
oe the public. has. been difreJed by in ternal cm. 


 _ apotions, the ſtrength of Popery in Ireland has heen 


fatally experienced. The fituation af affairs in 
Charles the Firſt's time, brought them ig take 


arms, and the general maſſacre of the Prateſtang 


is ſtill freſh in memory, in which thoyſands periſhed = 
by cruelties unknown even among barbarqus na- 


Hans, St che Revglutign, the  Popery af Jreland 
endangered the Proteſtantiſm of the threg. King- 


ders, by finding employment for the arms of Eng: 
land, when they were wanted elſeyhere to ſupport 
the cauſe of Liberty and Religion; and ſhowld we 
ever be ſo unhappy as. to ſee our Religion and Li- 
herty put again to the chance of War, there can 


be no a We Aide the Iriſh ee e ak. 


OTE x ps Noz * 


"How knw thars Popiſh e lud in e 8 
ducing the deplorable and ſanguinary ſeenes, wich 
have laid Ireland waſte, it is impoſſible for thoſt 
who are reluctant not to admit, and muſt hy all im- 


— 


partial men be immediately diſcerned and acknow- 


edged: The Fig, part which ſo many. of their 8 
eccleſiaſtics have taken, the oaths of Proteſtant exter- 


ination fo generally Aadmunſtered,. the exemption of bo 
Catholics from the murderg and rapages in 
Nr ppc ene, Al bay the an- 


ed on 
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37 
- of the leaders in the revolt, as repeal by. 
the Committee of both Houſes of Parliament, leave, 
it beyond a doubt, even to thoſe who are ignorant : 
of the practices, hiſtory, and principles of that ſu- 


ꝑerſtition. The reports of the ſecret Committee A 


the Iriſh Houſe of Commons diſtinctly ſtate, « that 
: the Catholic prieſts had ceaſed, to be alarmed at the 
calumnies which had been propagated of French 
irreligion, and were all well affected to the cauſe; 
that ſome of them had rendered great ſervice i in 
: Propagating, with diſcreet zeal, the ſyſtem. of the 
Union.” Vid. Appendix 10 Iriſh Committee, No, 
39, P. 22g. It is not denied. that other cauſes might 
conſpire with the Popiſh influence. I am ready to 
admit, that in the early ſtages of this inſurrection, 
many among the Diſſenters might, with a view of 
deęſtroying the eſtabliſhed Church, co-operate. with 
the general enemy of. Proteſtants. Atheiſts, and the 
patrqns af French politics, ſtrongly ſau in the pre- 
dominance of ſuperſtition, leſs obſtacles to their 
purpaſes, than in the ſound ſcriptural and loyal reli- 
gion af the eſtabliſhed Church, and therefore hear- 
wy, courted the alliance of the Romaniſts. But 1 
am perſuaded that the combined force of all the 
other cauſes could not have produced theſe deplora- 
ble events, unleſs it had been aſſiſted by the ſtrength, 
extent, and malignity of the Popiſh religion. The 
Diſſenters in the North of Ireland, I have been cre- 
dibly infarmed, alarmed with the fears of extermi- 
nation, Which their new aſſociates ſo liberally de- 
nounced againſt all Proteſtants, had the judgment 
to diſcern the precipice to which they were hurrying, 
0 70 WIRGAAY, ee wic from this neſa- 


rious 


2 


rious combination. It is greatly to be wiſhed that 


this their diſcretion may lead them to diſcern their 


true intereſt in both kingdoms better than in times 
paft ? Thoſe who are acquainted with the authentic 


repoſitories of Popiſh doctrines, which they them⸗ 


felves admit to be the indiſputable and irreverſible 
ftandard of their faith, will not want the inſtruction 
of preſent events to inform them how precarious,” 
and I had almoſt faid, how chimerical it is, to expect 


that Roman Catholics ſhould be ſubſtantially or 
0 permanently loyal to a Proteſtant government: As 


a body I mean, for that there are individuals whofe 
humanity and loyalty would be ſhocked at the bar- 
bardus practices to which their principles lead, 1 
am fully ready to acknowledge. But the enquiry is 


not wat reſiſtance a few minds endued with good 


nature and humanity will make to their own creed, 
but what will be the influence of the ſyſtem upon 


the majority of its adherents. The hiſtory of all 


ages demonſtrates what it has aQtually been. The 
tenor of events is uniform. The rebellion and 
maſſacre in Ireland i in 1641, and that of St. Bartho- 
lomew in France, and the preſent commotions in 


Ireland, 'all exhibit” the ſame featurss. SCIRES 


E SANGUINE NATOS ! They are equally dif- 
cernible in the ferocious decrees of the councils of 

Lateran or Conſtance ; in the overbearing and in- 
flammatory menaces in the Paſtoral Letter publiſhed 
in the name of Dr. Hvssey, titular Biſhop of Wa- 
TERFORD, or in the diſcreet, evaſive Paſtoral In- 
ſtructions of Dr. Troy, printed in Dublin, and re- 
Printed in London, in the year 1793.—lt is greatly 
wo e wiſhed or our Theological ſtudents would 


„0 
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read not what i is written againf Popery, but what 


the Papiſts write themſelves. It is to be wiſhed that 


they ſhould ſearch for their doctrines where the Pa- 
piſts themſelves tell us they are to be found. We 
wiſh (ſays Dr. Troy, titular archbiſhop of Dublin, 
in his Paſtoral Inſtructions, p. 10g) that Proteſtants 
and others may judge of our civil and religious prin- 
ciples by our catechiſms, by our books of devotion 
and religious inſtruction, by the Paſtoral Letters 


of our Biſhops, by the dogmatical inſtitutions of 


Popes, by THE DOCTRINAL DECISIONS OF OUR, E- 


NERAL COUNCILS, and by our uniform conduct. 

We agree perfectly with Dr. T roy, and wiſh that 

thoſe were well known. I particularly. recommend 
to thoſe who have acceſs to them, the BulLARrum 
RoMANUM, and above all, becauſe it is the higbeſt 
authority known to the Roman Catholics, the. Cox- 
CILIA, GENERALIA. The deerees of a legitimate 5 


general council are infallible and irreverſible... In this 


ALL parties among them agree. I leave them to 


ſpeak for themſelves, and. requeſt Proteſtants to 
judge what degrees of mercy to their 8 


fellow ſubjects, or loyalty to an heretical prince, 
to be expected from them, when their power or 


numbers enable them to act. I have made large ex- 


tracts from the zd chapter of the 4th- council of 


Lateran held under Innocent III, in 2215, one of 


_ the moſt eſteemed, and undeniably formal and legi- 
-timate. Not one tittle of it can any Roman Catho- 


lic diſclaim. 


cc e et anithematizanaus.. om- 
nem hæreſin, extollentem ſe adverſus hanc ſanctam, 
orthodoram. 
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otthodoxam, eatholicam fidern, qtatii fiptitur e. ex 


poſuimus, condemnantes univerſos h4Feticos quibuf- 0 


cunque nominibus cenſeantur: facies quidem ha- 
bentes diverſas, ſed caudas ad invicem colligatas, 


my de vanitate conseuiunt in idipſum. 


Damnat verd, Fecutaribiis eliviſith "RY . 


flbus, aut Corum ballivis relinquantur animud ves one 
_dehita puniendi, clericis privs à ſuis ordinlbus degra- 


datis, ita quod bona hyjuſmodi datnatotum, fi 
iti fuerint, confiſcentur : ſi vers clerici, appli- 


centuf ecclefiis à RO ſtipetidia percepetunt. 


1 woentk fuerint lob N pirfene HBAs, 
$i fert confiderdtivnies ſtuſpicioſts quialitatetiique 
perſon, propriam innocentiam cotgrua purgatione 


monſtraverint, anat bematis gladio feriuntur, et uſqque 
Ad fatisfactionem condigtiam ab omnibus evitentur, 


ita quod ſi per annum in excommunicatione perſti- 
tent, er tunc velit hæretiei condetnnentur. 1 


eee e et dee et fi neces 


| FR per eenſuram -ecttefrafticatn eompeLiLantur 
feculares poteſtates, quibuſcunque fungantur officiis, 
ut ficut reputari cupiunt et haberi fidetes, ita pro 
deſenſione fidei præſtent publicè juramentum, quod 
de terris fire juriſdictioni ſubjectis, uni venſos bereti- 


65 ab Bctlefia denoiatos, bona fide pro viribus xxrER-· 
nN ſtudebunt, ita quod 2 modo, quandocumnque 
quis fuerit in poteſtatem ſive ſpiritualem, ſive tem- 
poralem aſſumptus, hoc benen W 28 
ents firtnare. - | | 
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Si verd domirius temporalis requiſitus, et mo- 
nitus ab Eccleſia, terram ſuam purgare ne glexerit 
| ab hac hæretica DATE, per metropolitanum, 


et cæteros comprovinciales Epiſcopos excommu- 


| nicationis vinculo innodetur. Et ſi ſatisfacere con- 
tempſerit infra annum, ſignificetur hoc ſummo 
Pontifici, ut em tunc ipſe vaſallos ab cjus fidelitate de- 
nunlies abſolutos, et terram exponat catbolicis occu- 


pandam; qui eam exterminatis hereticis ſine ulla con- 


tradiftione polſideant, et in fidei puritate conſervent, 
ſalvo jure domine principalis, dummodo ſuper hoc 5 
ipſe nulluin præſtet obſtaculum, nee aliquod impe- 
dimentum r., eadem nihilominus lege mou | 
Circa Fm! 1 5 non e u deen Pr 


102 a r 4 1 
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+ Catholici:1 vers, | qui-erveis adumpto 0 
ad hæreticorum exterminium ſe accinxerint, illa gau 

' deant' indulgentia, illoque ſancto privilegio ſint 
muniti, quod nee in Terr, 0 oy | 
| ſidium W F 
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Credentes verò, tm 3 be et 


 fautores hæreticorum, excommunicationi decerni- 
mus ſubjacere, firmiter ſtatuentes, ut poſtquam 
quis talium fuerit excommunicatione notams, ſi ſatis- 


facere contempſerit infra annum, ex tunc ipſo jure 
ſtt factus infamis, nec ad publica officia, ſeu; conſis 
lia, nee ad eligendos aliquos ad hujuſmodi, nec ad 
teſtimonium admittatur. Sit etiam inteſtabilis, ut 
nec teſtandi liberamhabeat facultatem, nec ad here- 
diitatis ſuccefſionem .. accedat, ,:Nullus+ pretered 
= Io: Is 'negoeio, e ipſe aliis 
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ſpotter coggtur. d f forts "OW extizrit, 
jus ſententia nullam obtineat firmitatem, nec cauſe 
- alque ad ejus audientiam perferantur. - Si fuerit 
advocatus, ejus patrocinium nullatenus admittatur. 
Si tabellio, ejus inſtrumenta conſecta eee 
nullius penitùs ſint momenti, ſed cum aucture dam- 
nato damnentur. Et in fimilibus idem ptæcipimus 
obſervari. Si vero clericus fuerit, ab omni officio. 
et benefieis deponatur, e ed Ne Oy 
e een nn aden 
Fi kao * W * dee ee 
| fverint, - evitare romempletine, excommimicationis 
ſententia uſq;; ad fatisfactionem idoneam percallan- 
lantur. Sane clerici non exhibeant hujuſmodi peſ- 
dtlenridus eccleſſuſtica farramenta, nec cos Chriſtianæ 
preſumane feputtar# traderr, urc eleemoſynas, ant. ab- 
lationes vorn arbipiant. Alioquin ſuo priventur E 
officis, ad quod hunquàm eee, eee in« 
dulto ſedis Apoſtolice ſpeciali. nee ee 


1 % Achtes infaper, ut det een 10 
ve Epiſcopus per &, aut per Archidiaconum ſuum, 
vel ideneas perſonas honeſtas, bis aut ſaltem ſemel 
in anno propriam parochiam in qua fama fuerit 
kiereticos habitare, eircumeat, et ibi tres vel plures 
boni teſtimonii viros, vel etiam, fi expedire vid - 

i dive; - totarnviciniam jurare conipellat, quod fi quis 

' 1 widem hazfeticonſriverit, vel aliquos occulta con- 

[| 5 ventitula celebrantes, ſeu à communi converſatione 

I Helio — didiidentes, cos Epiltoqus | 
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Warzzronn, Do. Husszy's Addreſs to his Dio- 
| "ww" both in Water ry 75 ms * Treys = 
OY Spear 1 The rdligine principles of Ro: bby 
man Catholics being UNCHANGEABLE, they: are appli- 55 x 
Wu cable to all times.” Dr. 7 roy's Paſtoral Letter ib 5 5 
the Catholics of Treland; 1798. Fet ſuch is the BS 
_ ſyſtem, and theſe che men with who! 


republicans are now eee a warm 70 cl 7 0 
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133000 ſubject hab 1 . af 
treated with great force, courage, and perſpicuity by 


Dr. Patrick Duigenan, a member of the Iriſh Parli- 


ament, in a moſt maſterly Addreſs to H. Grattan, 


republiſhed in London, for Wright, Piccadilly. I 
think Dr. Duigenan deſeryes the thanks of every | 

_ loyal Proteſtant throughout theſe. kingdoms, who 
haas the ſenſe to diſcern and the virtue to vindicate 
a that ang ſtate of civil and I: religious liberty 


which 
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Which has been fabſtantially- erured- by 

bliſnment in church and ſtate for above' ently; 
Many ſhallow: and ſuperficial, notions: are cor- 
tecbed in the above-mentioned moſt ſeaſonable and 
manly production, and the ſagaci/ and vigilance 
of Proteſtants ditected to objects which from arl 
unfortunate coincidence of circumſtances have been 
too long out of view. His obſervations (in p. 127) 
upon the neceſſaty connection of 'Popiſh:ſupretha- 
cy in spiritual, with its Tyränny- in 'Temporals, | 
are ſtrong and convincing. And in controverting = 
the ordinary opinion. that che power and principles 
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| of che Roman Catholics: are leks operative and ob- 


noxious from the downfall of the Pope 880 overeighty - 
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